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of the French princes, the Duke of Alen^on.
Alen9on was twenty years younger than Eliza-
beth, and their courtship may seem to us a com-
plete farce. Indeed, Elizabeth's court cannot have
been said to take it too seriously, for her nobles
betted three to one that the marriage would never
take place. But the Queen did her best to make
it seem serious. She promised before her ladies
to marry him; she treated him as if she were
devoted to him, nicknamed him " Little Frog ",
and said she liked to think of him swimming in
the Thames. She not only made Europe wonder
whether perhaps after all it was possible she was
in earnest, but she certainly convinced the Eng-
lish there was danger of her marrying. Sir Philip
Sidney protested to her to her face that she ought
to remain England's " Virgin Queen ", ^agd^^J?
braided her for her flirtaj^ons with Alen9on. Her
people disliked the idea intensely, and a Puritan
lawyer, John Stubbs, wrote a famous pamphlet
called " The Gaping Gulf, whereinto England is
likely to be swallowed by a French Marriage if
the Lord forbid not the banns ". He said plainly
that Elizabeth was now too old to marry; she
would not have children, and therefore the
country would not gain an heir. Alenfon, he said,
was a worthless person, and England had nothing
whatever to gain from such a marriage* The
Queen was completely furious. She was now
forty-five, but the Duchess of Savoy had married
at forty-seven and given birth to a son, and